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AN ARCHITECT'S WAR EXPERIENCES IN FRANCE AND THE BALKANS. 
By Enpwarp Warren, F.S.A. [/°.], Major, Royal Serbian Army. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 16th June, 1919. 

i di P to Aucust the {th, 191 i. [ had hever particularly bother d about mV age, and had more or 

less taken it for granted that I was much the same age as other people, but on the morning of 

the 5th [realised that I was considerably older than some, a realisation probably connnon to a 

few other members of this Institute. Like many of my friends, lat once rejoined, as a veteran, my old 

corps, the Inns of Court Rifles, and also at once sent in my name and, as it seemed to me, rather con- 

spicuous qualifications for military service of the constructive order, to the War Office. A very polite 

and evasive reply was all I obtained from the War Office. The Reserve Corps, however—the LC.R.C. 

kept me busy. We drilled—-how we drilled !—at the ‘Temple, early and late, in the gardens in the 

autumn, and on the gravel of the dark courts in the gloom of late winter afternoons. We route- 

marched on Saturdays, we billeted in Surrey villages, and scored the country side with trenches, 

wielding our spades and picks with elderly zeal and energy In the mterludes of these employments | 

carried on my practice for a while—through the first winter of the war, aud far on into 1915. All my 

robust, voung and capable staff, of course, had gone, and most of my work was closed down, but some 

remainel that had to be finished, and through those intolerable early months of 715, | stuek it out m 

london, feeling, I fear, the most hideous envy of those who marched away. At last, in September of 

1915, I got clear, and since the War Oftice didn’t seem to have a use for me, | volunteered for the Red 

Cross, and, asa“ gentleman orderly ”’ of the Franco-British * Croix Rouge Frangaise,” I went straight 
out to the temporary military hospital at Are-en-Barrois. 

This hospital of some 150 beds, established in the chateau and grounds of the Due de Penthievre, 
and in the hospice of a convent in the littletownof Are,near Chaumont, I found full of French wounded, 
and in a high state of activity. My experiences there were very novel to me. I had had a good deal 
to do with the planning and building of permanent hospitals before the war, and was quite familiar, 
theoretically, with hospital systems and hierarchies, but when I plunged into the active work of a 
hospital as a humble participant, I felt, just at first, a new boy—with a vengeance. The other orderlies 
varied in age, character and profession in age, from a cheerful vouth of 20 or thereabouts, to a 
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mature ex-Colonel of Militia. There was one other architect and member of this Institute, Edmund 
Fisher, who was amongst the hardest-working and most devoted of a conspicuously hard-working and 
devoted band, who subsequently got a commission in the Field Artillery and, to my intense regret, 
died last year. The chief orderly was the well-known painter, Wilfred de Glehn, now Captain R.A. 
This ge..tleman fulfilled an extraordinary number of functions with wonderful competence and with 
unfailing courtesy, sympathy, and good nature. He carried stretchers with the rest of us, he drove an 
ambulance himself, and took charge of our midnight convoys to the distait station to fetch in batches 
o wounded men, fresh from tlie battlefields of the Argonne. He had acquired a knowledge of the 
mechanism and manipulation of the X-ray apparatus, and the photographic work connected with it, 
and ran the whole affair. He assisted, if required, in the operating theatre, and readily turned his 
hand to any job that wanted doing, never seeming to be tired or bored, knowing every patient by 
name, and always having a cheery or sympathetic word for everybody. In the midst of all his occupa- 
tions, he could and did find time for jovial games of cards amidst the beds of the quasi-convalescents, 
and his perfeet command of the French language and unvarying geniality gave him a popularity and 
an influence with these poor battered soldiers that kept alive that spirit of cheerful optimism which 
is one of the first essentials of a well-run hospital. 

I had to begin at the beginning and to do whatever was demanded of me, or seemed to be required, 
as best I could—and my functions were various. The day, if it was fine, always began with carrying 
out patients on stretchers from the various wards, on the ground and upper floors of the chateau, 
into the garden under the big trees and shelters, and establishing them in groups with their cards 
and books and cigar ttes as much as possible according to their fancy. This, especially when the 
day was very fine, and the batches large, was at first rather hard work—some of the men were heavy, 
and the stone stairs of the chateau steep and hard. But one soon got used to it, and acquired ** rowing 
hands ” from the strain and friction of the stretcher handles. The patients established in the garden, 
there were all sorts of things to be done—floor-scrubbing, bed-making, sweeping out, tidying up, carry- 
ing sacks of clothing, mattresses, ete., to the disinfector or back again, and at midday and at six o'clock 
the meals to be carried to the wards or into the garden. For a couple of weeks I was butler and had 
charge of the cellars, tilling the wine cans from the great casks—for every French soldier looks for 
his allowance of * Pinard” as a matter of course. The cans were bigger or smaller according to the 
size of the wards—big ones for the Salles Joffre, Kitchener, Foch and French, smaller for Gallieni and 
Penthievre, but quite heavy to carry two or three at a time up spiral stone staircases and along 
passages. Occasionally, in the afternoon, especially if it was wet and no one to be carried into or out 
of the garden, I was able to do rough carpentry in a workshop in the cellars, and this was a delightful 
change. I made tables and bedside cupboards, ete., out of Benger’s Food boxes and any odd materials 
[ could find, and neatly planed and covered the tops with white American cloth. These were much 
sought after by the Sisters, who liked to smarten and furnish their wards. The day was usually from 
7 a.m. to 7 p.m., and pretty full at that. Occasionally there were ealls for the ambulance service to 
meet the night trains eight miles away, to evacuate convalescents and bring in fresh patients. This 
was always a popular service, though a very chilly one as the autumn crept on towards winter. 

Starting out about 10.50, and running in line of three or four cars, the flaring lamps shining on 
sleeping white villages and theatrical looking trees, we got to the station for the 11 something train 
that seldom came in before midnight, and frequently not much before 2 next morning. After seeing 
our evacués off with tremendous hand-shakings, and carefully ranging and lifting into the ambu- 
lances the poor bandaged new arrivals on their blood-stained stretchers, we rolled gently back 
through icy mists to the hospital, carried the patients to their wards, and then supped genially by the 
fire in the great kitchen of the chateau, and so to bed generally about 3 a.m. 

Such was the life, varied for me now and then by assistance in the operating theatre, which was 
something of a trial, but quite endurable after the first time, by preferable employment in the erection 
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of little wooden buildings, excursions to the timber merchants to choose stuff, or even to Chaumont 
for ironmongery, American cloth, and drugs ; or an occasional walk in the forests of the chateau, where 
there were deer and boars. One most interesting trip in a car was a conspicuous event. It was a 
business journey to Bar-le-Due (a delightfully architectural town [ knew of old), passmg through 
several devastated towns and villages, and getting close to the French front, whose guns were heard 
constantly sixty miles away at Are. I went as draughtsman to make notes of X-ray tables and the 
like. My stay at Are was cut short by a reeall to England on urgent affairs, and I returned before 
December. This brief participation in the active work of a war hospital made a great impression upon 
me—on the whole a cheery one, in spite of much inevitable sadness and ugliness. I came away with a 
greatly increased respect for the skilled intelligence and kindliness of doctors and of nurses for their 
devoted patience and energy : and as to the French soldiers who were our patients, I shall never lose 
my profound admiration for the immortal courage 
and immortal gaietv of France as shown by these 
poor gallant fellows, with many of whom I became 
fast friends, and with one or two of whom I have not 
ceased to correspond. 

A short winter in England enabled me to wind 
up my affairs, and by the beginning of February, 


. comes ere 


‘16, I felt ready for another and a larger venture. 
I was again making approaches to the War Office, 
when a sudden and unexpected call on the telephone 
suggested my going out at once to Corfu to tind a 
site for, and establish and build up, a temporary 
hospital for the Serbian Army, large contingents of 
which were then arriving from Montenegrin and 
Albanian ports after the terrible winter retreat over 
the mountains. After 24 hours’ deliberation J ue- 
cepted the charge, and in nine days’ time was oii 
again under the Red Cross, but in the service of the 
Serbian Relief Fund this time, with a small advanced 
cuard of doctors and nurses, for that beautiful island 
which I had twice previously visited for a few hours 
on a peaceable trip to and from Greece, 

We got to Brindisi. via Paris and the Mont 





Cenis, Turi and Bologna, uneventfully. At Brindisi 





we were actually condemned bv stress of weather ANGLO-FRENCH TEMPORARY HospitTaL: CHATEAU, 
, aoe ae ARC-EN-BARROIS (1915) 

and hostile submarines to spend nine dreary days. 
This ancient Roman port, when once its few interesting Roman relies and its little old church have been 
inspected, is not an engaging town, and a chill wind and grey skies combined, with hope deferred, 
to make our hearts rather sick. It was here, however, that I first came into contact with the 
Serbian Army, in the persons of a few officers, being, indeed, met at the station on arrival by a genial 
and specially deputed colonel. After constant visits to the British Consulate and the British and 
French * Commandants de la Place,” after much telegraphing to London, and after the purchase of 
stores, and of a preliminary batch of hospital bedsteads, and after several false alarms as to sudden 
departure, we were finally, and at short notice, bundled aboard a small French steamer, whose sole 
designation caused such immense amusement and delight to all British sailors and soldiers in the } ort 
that explanations of this hilarity were frequently demanded by the French, and were not very easy to 
give. It consisted in the two letters ~ B.F.” painted conspicuously on her hows. In this undesirable 
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craft, her little saloon packed with stout Serbian colonels and majors, with a French officer or two, and 
several doctors and nurses, we made our perilous way on a tine, still, dangerously moonlit night to 
Corfu. I reposed as best I could on a pile of baggage on the fore hatch. It was very cold, and when 
we landed next morning in brilliant sunshine on that beautiful island, [found I had so far lost my voice 
as to be reduced to barely audible and very husky whispers with which to report to H.B.M.’s Consul. 
The Consul, however, accepted us, whispers and all, in a friendly and most hospitable manner which 
reflected credit on himself and his country. We were soon installed in rooms, and I at once began, 
mostly in husky French, my enquiries as to the needs of the Serbian Army, and of the possibilities of 
getting a hospital site, preferably with some buildings. I made the acquaintance of the French 
General in Command, and of the heads of the French and Serbian Army medical services, and within a 
few davs was scouring the country in military motor-cars in search of a site. 

The weather, after the glorious summer-like day of our arrival, had turned stormy, wet, and 
relatively chill. The gloom of the atmospheric conditions heightened, if possible, the gloom of the 
terribly sad and depressing sights that met me at every turn, as soon as the town, with its smart crowds 

of promenading officers, Serbian and Greek, in new uniforms, its 
= ; 7 Cates and its shops, Was left behind. A mile or two out, and 
one plunged into a beautiful country indeed, of hills and olive 
croves, orange and lemon trees, with the blue sea lapping its 
shores, the Corfu Mountains to west and north, and the great 
eraggy ridges of Albania across the bay, but a country whose 
natural charm was horribly marred by the miserable, squalid, 
muddy camps of the wasted, starved and sorrow-stricken 
Serbian Army, which had been ferried, and was still being 
ferried, from the coasts to the north, chiefly in British ships. 
to find refuge, rest, and recovery in Corfu. 

\fter rejection of many offered positions, for many and 


\ arlous readsolis no water or bad water, no roads or bad roads, 





malarial neighbourhood or unsuitable soil—we struck at last up- 


wae oF | Son i ceeh ae ae on an excellent site, a fairly large ** villa,” with good barns and 
BUIL 5 . tBS) A ) NED WIT {UD 4 : ' 
BRICKS MADE BY THEM (MAY 1916 


outbuildings and wide, well-sheltered grounds, with plenty of 
shady olive trees, close to the sea. Here the hospital, consisting of French demountable huts and tents, 
Was men put up; doctors and nurses arrived, and patients rapidly tilled the extemporised wards, It 
fulfilled its duties for five months, and then the Serbian Army, restored, reclothed, rearmed, and 
thoroughly set up again, Was shipped over to Salonica to take part in the reconquest of its native land. 
We followed in September of 1916—S84 people, British and Serbian, and with some 300 tons of baggage 
and tents. We were encamped for some two months on the outskirts of Salonica, while my hunt for 
a site began again. After long and difficult journeys, in Ford cars, over hundreds of miles of atrocious 
roads, and inspecting all sorts of impossible spots, | decided upon the sandy plain of Sorovich, a dilapi- 
dated war-worn little Turkish town on the railway between Salonica and Monastir, on the shore of the 
little lake of Petrsko, and some 1,800 feet above the sea. 

Here I commandeered an old stone Turkish warehouse or guardhouse, standing on the wide 
common, where in peace-time the local fairs were wont to be held, and here we quickly reconstituted 
our hospital, and began r ceiving patients, mostly wounded men straight from the Serbian front, a 


few miles away in the mountains, long before it was really ready. It was soon in shape, however, 


and, temporary as it Was, Consisting entirely of tents and such huts as we could improvise, it was 


destined to last a full year, though at first we lived in constant expectation of moving on to Monastir. 


We members of the Staff of the Sixth Hospital Unit of the Serbian Relief Fund, who, since the 


early summer of 1916, had kept Monastir in steady mental focus, as our first destination on Serbian 
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territory, and who, from the little mountain-girt plains of Sorovich, had daily listened for many weeks to 
the thunder of the Allied guns, twenty miles off to the north-west, had listened also with quiet incredu- 
lity to constant rumours of the fall—imminent, and even actual—of the fated town. We gazed with 
longing, from neighbouring hilltops, at its slim white minarets, gleaming in the Macedonian sunshine, 
splendid even in November. Suddenly, in the third week of that month, rumour hardened into 
credible report. The Allied artillery was dominating the town, the enemy was moving out. By 
Saturday, in that week uncertainty, but of an optimistic order, still lingered, and, on the afternoon of 
Sunday, the 19th, was finally and gloriously dispelled. The enemy had moved out, bag and baggage, 
and was trekking northward on the Prilep Road. 

A cheery lieutenant of the A.S.C. rolled up to our dilapidated front steps in one of those queer- 
looking little two-seaters compounded of a shabby old chassis with precarious-looking boxes somehow 
attached to it, which are the delight of British subalterus, to give us, over our hospital tea-eups, the 
great news at first hand. 

He had actually been in the town. Greatly daring, and to win a bet, as it seemed, he had dashed 
into Monastir in the iisty twilight of early morning, had made a rapid cireuit of the nearer streets, 
and dashed out again, though, at that hour, the Germans and Bulgars were by no means clear of the 
town. They marched out finally about 8 a.n., thus evacuating Monastir upon the exact anniversary 
of their entry im. “25. 

The good news decided us ; we, too, would go to Monastir, and early on Monday morning we 
started, our young Serbian engineer and myself, piloted by a youthful and rather exuberant Serbian 
chautfeur, in one of our light ambulance cars. The day was beautiful, but the roads, thanks to their 
intrinsically Macedonian qualities, to haphazard inilitary patchings, and to recent rains, were muddy 
and deplorable. Within the first two miles and well within sight of the hospital we came to grief. 
Perceiving a leng convoy of heavy French lorries approaching us, and impatient of waiting at the 
roadside to pass them, our impetuous young chauffeur turned incontinently off the road and charged 
on to the level meadow alongside, with the intention of rejoining the road further on. We were very 
soon badly bogged, completely stuck in soft nud, and after an hour of frantic and fruitless efforts at 
extrication we had become an exasperated, over-heated and mud-spattered trio. Happily for us, a 
cheerful Serbian captain in command of a squad of road-repairing Bulgarian prisoners, armed with 
picks and shovels, intervened, and after a good deal of digging, pushing, pulling and shouting, our 
wuluecky vehiele bumped back on to the road, bursting a tube in the process. ‘Thanks and cigarettes 
to the vaptain and a few drachmas to his brown-faced, brown-uniformed, sturdy Bulgars, closed this 
episode, but we were by no means out of our troubles. Our seatterbrained driver, having provided 
himself with French tubes and an American: pump that didn’t fit their valves, we were obliged, after 
further and exasperating efforts, and the trial of tube upon tube, to send the lame duck home, and to 
wait, with what patience we might, the arrival of an efficient substitute from the hospital. Sandwiches 
and cigarettes, on a stone heap, helped to beguile the tedium of the wait, and at last the exuberant 
Dushan bowled up in the substitute, aud at somewhere near noon we actually got under way and 
trundled off for the Pass, which is the southern gate to the great plain of Monastir. 

We forged bravely uphill, past the shattered and twisted railway viaduct, destroyed by the enemy 
in the previous summer, but since adroitly circumvented by French engineers, up and round the 
shoulders of the foothills, through a wild Scotch-looking country, glancing back at the fine view of the 
little blue lake of Petrsko and red-roofed, white-walled Sorovich, with its suburb of tents, up and up 
till the road wound into a long valley delivered over to the temporary chaos of road mending. We 
bumped over beds of freshly-laid boulders, seuttered and sauelched along glutinous rats, and splashed 
through pools and inorasses of mud, threading our way amongst the picturesque gangs of Macedonian 
roudmakers, wearing red fezzes or little black eaps, embroidered shirts. sashes generally red, long- 
skirted dark cloth tunies and ecross-gartered or vutteed hose, and working under the alert tutelage of 
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French “ non-coms.”’ We overtook convoys of heavy motor lorries—British and l’rench—thundering, 
lurching giants difficult to pass in the narrow rutty way, and strings of carts and pack animals, all 
engaged in the task of conveying much-needed stores to the hungry town. 

As we debouched on the plain and jomed the great road from Salonica, near the pretty little town 
of Banitza, traffic intensified. Lorries always, and more lorries, ambulance cars, baggage waggons, 
travelling kitchens, fur-coated French officers in smart red or blue képis, crammed into hurrying 
“ touristes ”” or mounted on fine but sometimes fidgetty chargers ; infantry, cavalry and artillery ; 
humble troops of native pedestrians driving heavily-laden little thin-legged ponies almost smothered 
iu bulging bundles—-a strange processional medley of races, I*rench, Serbs, lurks, Jews and Albanians, 
hurrying along the wide, muddy road in the open plain under the fitful November sky and congesting 
itself terribly into masses of struggling, gesticulating, but mostly good-humoured meu, braying 
mephitie motors, aud restive animals, in the narrow and tortuous streets and on the narrower and 
recently strengthened bridges of the villages. At the bridges, indeed, most of the mounted men, and 
some of the vehicles, splashed and floundered through the fords alongside. 

, — The congestion was formidable at Verbeni, whose battered 
f Be} dwellings, with plastered walls shell-smashed and shrapnel-pitted, 





looked down froni broken casements upon a strugeling concourse 
of men, animals and engines. It was still more formidable at 
Negochani, a big village which ages ago tuok every precaution 
against rapid traffie, encroaching upon the roadway with courts 
and yards and forming a regular bent elbow of a corner near the 
narrow bridge that spans its little shallow river. Even more 
riddled and shattered than neighbour Verbem, Negochani still 
valiantly lives and lifts its battered belfry high in air miraculously 
upon its fearfully attenuated base. Here energetic and credit- 
ably patient French officers and sergeants controilet the traffic 
with cheeriness and London-like efficiency. This task was the 
easier, however, for the fact that its tide was nearly all in one 
direction, towards Monastir ; there was little coming down. It 
took us at least half-an-hour to make the two or three hundred 





vards of churned mud presented by the main strect of Negochani. 


St. DEMETRIUS, SALONICA 


Onee out upon the broad, flat, and fairly straight road again, 


though still in a rumbling and hooting procession, we made fair travelling, and finally shaking off 


the lumbering lorries and slow-paced trai! uf horses, mules and men, we forged ahead and trundled 


on merrily in the company of smart keépis and fur collars. 
Soon the white minarets and the domes and red roofs of Monastir rose into clear view against 


their background of green foothills aud grey-blue mountains. The town fills the widening mouth of 


a funnel-like valley, and has rather the effeet of having been poured from a scoop so as to overtlow a 
little on to the plain, while scattered buildings adhere like casual white splashes to the steep sides. 

We ran in over the last stone bridge, passing on our right the broken railway and the shattered 
station, then, on our left, and facing a wide green common, the huge, roofless, burnt-out cavalry 
barracks, plastered and pink-washed, and found ourselves in the town and entering the long, narrow 


street of King Peter. immediately behind the imposing red-banded “ brass hats” of two British staff 


officers. Monastir was all out on its pavements and door-steps to watch and welcome with mild 
acclamations and respectful hand-clappings the friendly stream of entering Allies, and our conspicuous 
red cross, on its big white dise, brought us a continuous ovation as we bumped slowly over the cobble- 


stones. 


A smiling youth of seventeen or eighteen, overhearing our enquiries for the Prefecture, hailed us: 


er 
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in quaint but serviceable English, and, immediately volunteering as our guide, leapt in beside the 
chauffeur, and at once began a voluble conversation in Serbian, interpolating the sudden and most 
necessary directions as to the extraordinarily sinuous and complicated route. We wobbled slowly 
round almost impossible corners. and crawled along narrow streets where we seemed a very tight fit, 
and where kindly and applausive citizens obligingly flattened themselves into doorways, waving us 
welcome as we lumbered by. 

Our first impression of Monastir from within was distinetly that of a town of Western rather than 
Eastern type, though the Turkish houses with almost windowless ground floors and boldly overhanging 
upper storeys of timber and plaster, supported on wooden brackets, and pierced with lattieed windows, 
are as redolent of the long Turkish dominance as are the domed white mosques with their slim, soaring 
uunarsts. Interspersed with such Oriental vestiges, and forming the greater part of the Southern 
and more modern quarter, are wmany buildings, public and private, of distinetly French influence. 
There are prosperous-looking, white freestoue-fronted houses, protected by walled forecourts, pleasantly 
provided with trees and shrubs, large and lofty many-windowed schools, with great play-yards, banks 
and offices, all very much akin in effect to buildings of similer purpose in provincial towns of Northern 
France. When, however, we emerged upon the rough stone-paved quays that border the rapidly- 
flowing streain of the Dragor and are connected by little rough wooden bridges, we got a new impresion 
vividly local and charining. 

Especially chaning in the late afternoon sunlight of this autumn day, the broad open space 
afforded by the twin quays and the rushing river, flanked by low irregular buildings, intersnersed with 
trees, overlooked on three sides by the great mountain walls, and thronged to-day by the rejoicing 
crowds. Men and women in the ordinary garb of Western bourgeois, or in the picturesque semii- 
Oriental! varieties of Macedonian dress, young girls with dark uncovered locks going gaily arm in arin, 
and vociferous tlocks of joyously scurrying excited children. A sprinkling of Freneh and Serbian 
soldiery, all overcoated and capped in the “ bleu d’horizon ” of France, for the Serbs have been fitted 
out with French capotes and field-service caps—lent a military dash to the shifting medley. There was 
an air of decorous half-hearted féte, of semi-incredulous happiness in delivery from the year-long 
thraldoin under Bulgar and German. There may well, however, have been a premonition of further 
suffering, for a still grimmer year of bombardment and ruin lay before the hapless town. At this 
very moment the sharp reports of the French “ seventy-fives’’ crashed and reverberated over the 
town as Boche air scouts hovered round its outskirts high in the clear light of the setting sun. 

We drew up on the cobbled quay at the gates of the Prefecture, and alighting amidst an enthusi- 
astie little crowd, were saluted by beaming Serbian sentries beneath a brave new tri-coloured Serbian 
flag, and escorted through a courtyard and up a broad stone staircase by weleoming officers and a 
volunteer escort of garrulous civilians who clattered up behind us, to a wide landing, crowded with 
citizeus, old and young, and hazy with the smoke of past and present cigarettes. From behind a 
great pair of folding doors came the unmistakable sounds of a meeting. The Prefect and council were 
sitting, we were told. Our hesitation and suggestions of waiting were politely ignored, and a smartly 
uniformed young Kormmesar instantly threw wide the doors and motioned us to enter. Mu‘-spattered 
und travel stained as we were, we hesitated to present ourselves before the august assembly that 
tilled the square long-windowed room ; but our entry created a sensation of an obviously flattering 
kind. The Prefeet, a previous acquaintance of some months’ standing, rose from his seat before a 
table on the central dais, on his nght rose a group of staff officers, on his left the civilian members of 
council, ant we were greeted literally with outstretched hands and with enthusiastic cries of welcome. 
As the first representative of Great Britain and as the first also of a hospital of any nationality to 
present hnaself in Monastir, our advent made an impression ; and when, after cungratulations to the 
Prefect and council, I stated our errand as the search for a building in which to establish our hospital, 
enthusiasm was redoubled. We were seated at once on the right and left hand of the Prefeet, and 
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asked to excuse the continuance of public business. This did not last very long. One or two ecoun- 
sellors, rather gaunt and worn, rose to ask questions, and were answered ; the Prefeet made a final 
short statement, while we sat in the embrasure of a tall windew, through which the level sunset rays 
lumined the grey heads and intent faces, the black coats and the uniforms of the assembly, while the 
glass rattled and the room shook to the explosions of the French guns on the hills hard by. 

The ineeting over, we were entrusted to a most courteous gentleman, who took us at once to 
inspect a building thought possible for our hospital and situated in a rather narrow street. This we 
were obliged to declare after a short inspection quite impossible for our purposes. But the visit was 
umusing and interesting. he house, which had formerly embodied w restaurant, had been used 
apparently as quarters by the Germans, some of whom had executed with considerable spirit in colour 
on the whitewashed walls various faney portraits of Hindenburg and other German generals and 
notabilities. These were probably not intended as caricatures, but were extremely naive and funny 
i effect. 

Not in: the least disturbed by our rejection of the house as a possible hospital, but much gratified 
by our amusement over these drawings, our conductor premised us a far finer building for the morrow, 
when we should be conducted by the Colonel Comiman- 





dant de la Place in person, aud led us off to inspect 
lodgings for the night. The first house we visited proved 
to be so satisfactory that we went no farther. Pleasantly 
placed with a wide outlook over the common, and pos- 
sessing an ample court-yvard of its own, the house, well 
huilt and European, was so clean and attractive and its 
inmates so kindly and hospitable that we recognised our 
luck, and at once took possession of a large, airy, well- 
furnished double-bedded rooin, thanked our guide, and 
began to prepare for ablutions in the enormous basins 
supplied to us, when the whole of the family party ir- 
rupted for a chat, bearing a bottle of liqueur and a tray 
of littie glasses. There was Madame, a plump, dark- 
haired young woman conducting a fat little girl of 4 or 5 ; 
Monsieur, enormously tall and very thin, with sharp 





—EEE square shoulders from which depended a long, limp, flap- 
eRe ee ee ee ee Te ping black overcoat, which, with a flat-brimmed bowler 
hat, he wore during the whole of the séance ; a kindly, elderly dame, whose relationship was stated 
to be that of a grandmother, presumably to the fat babe ; and an extremely slender, dinunutive, and 
inost amiable old Turkish gentleman in a red fez, who seemed to be some sort of family connection, or 
at any rate an intimate lodger. Conversation with this gentleman was ditheult on our part, as neither 
of us had anv knowledge of Turkish or of Arabic, but on his part no difficulties seemed to be present, 
and he kept up an unceasing flow of talk with obvious enjoyment to himself. We managed to gather 
that he had spent some years in Keypt and had repeatedly seen “* Lor Cromer.” 

The remainder of the company spoke freely in Serb tomy Serbian companion. Darkness gathered, 
and our production of a full box of matches to assist in lighting the lamp led to exclamations of admira- 
tion and, of course, to our gift of the box and a general diseussion of privations during eneiny ocenpa- 
tion. These were, to say the least of them, very irksome. Bread was terribly dear, milk almost non- 
existent, sugar 18 franes a kilo. The sweet highly-scented liqueur which was so hospitably pressed 
upon us, however, seemed to show that little lmxuries somehow lingered, and the presence—subsequently 
discovered—of a dozen fat chickens in a wired pen in the courtyard showed that the enemy had left 


some resourees behind. 
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The Bulgarians had marched off all the doctors, native or other, with their troops, and no hospital 
or medical service of any kind remained. Our hosts had not been positively molested by Germans or 
Bulgars, but had had members of both armies quartered upon them. They found the Germans better 
mannered aud more reasonable than the Bulgars, who, they said, were frequently harsh and brutal. 

The night was tranquil. No bombs or shells arrived in the town, but early next morning much 
more welcome arrivals were manifest, and coffee and milk with a little loaf of very good Bulgarian 
bread, costing two francs, appeared for breakfast. 

Promptly at the appointed moment a smart, cheery Serbian Major called to make the excuses 
of the Commandant, who had just received notice of the coming of the Crown Prince and of an official 
e Deum service in the Cathedral, and to help us in our quest for a hospital building. 

Under this kindly convoy the quest speedily and successfully terminated, barely a stone’s throw 
from our lodgings, in the Gymnase, which we found to be appropriate beyond all expectations. It is 
a large quadrangular structure plastered and ochre-washed externally, standing freely in open ground, 
with a pleasant flower garden and a large tree-planted court flanked by a long low range of kitchens, 
bath and laundry rooms, and a picturesque domed old Turkish Hamam standing detached by the gate. 
[t contains also an internal court or garden with the inevitable central fountain basin. Its fine dimen- 
sions, its numerous large rooms, wide corridors, admirable lighting and ventilation, and great easy 
staircases, offered every reasonable facility for a hospital of from four to five hundred beds, and upon 
conditions transcendently superior to those of the make-shift war hospital we had at best expected to 
establish. Not the least vatuable of its amenities are an abundant water supply from the hills hard by 
aud the immense extent of well-lit basement rooms, or semi-subterranean cellars, which were destined, 
as subsequent events ordained, to ful the most important functions. 

We at once stated our extreme satisfaction, and our tenancy was immecliately secured by a writing 
attached to the great entrance and announcing reservation to the use of the Serbian Relief Fund 
Hospital. A company of Serbian infantry were already in temporary occupation, and sentries were 
placed at the doors. Feeling thus confirmed in the possession of our building and secure against inva- 
sion by others of the competing Allies, for the town had been quartered hetween the reneh, Itahans, 
Russians and Serbs, who were all seeking temporary barracks, our Major undertaking to hold the 
house against all comers, and confident in the efficacy of the writing on the gate, we decided to return 
at once to Sorovich and to send up a doctor and nurses forthwith to begin medical work. 

We were soon upon the road, and, but for tedious delays at the varrow bridges and in the still 
congested village streets, for all sorts of traffic, military and other, was still pouring towards the town, 
we made good speed and swept up to the battered old Turkish guard house, which formed our mess at 
Sorovich, in the early afternoon. 

The doctor and nurses were at once commissioned to start for Monastir on the morrow, and every 
preparation, medical and material, for their use and comfort was set in hand. The enthusiasm attend- 
ing this first expedition to the long-promised goal knew no bounds. The difficulty was to check the 
urdour of the unselected ; all the Sisters wanted to yo. 

This enthusiasm, alas! was soon to meet with a most depressing check. The Alhes had either 
neglected or postponed the task of pushing the enemy off their formidable mountain positions northward 
and north-westward of Monastir, and within a few hours of the arrival of owr detachment in the town 
bombardment began from batteries within five miles distance, and the detachment, to the intense 
disgust of the nurses, who pluckily wished to remain under al! circumstances, was peremptorily ordered 
out of the town and obliged to return crestiallen to Sorovich. 

The bombardment continued with intermissions for more than a year. We paid repeated visits 
to the hapless town during the winter, spring and summer that followed our first entry, and almost 
always to the accompaniment of the shriek and crash of shells from the Bulgar batteries and the 
promptly replyimg French guns on the near hills. 
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lor the first few mouths the enemy seemed to desire to spare the town itself, and only sent occa- 


s into it, but in the early spring he changed his tactics, and poured in high 


sional deliberately aimed shel 
explosive and deadlier gas shells without mercy, in furious day-iong bombardments, interspersed with 
bombing attacks | Vv aeroyp! ine. 

It was sad and terrible to hear of, and still more so to see, the havoe and misery eaused by this 
typieal German cruelty. ‘Those of the luckless population who could not or would not leave the town 
for neighbouring villages were constrained to shelter, during these awful visitations, in all available 
cellars. Those of the Arcbbishop’s palace, known as the ** Metropolitan,” were filled with families and 
with their beds and bedding. and here a dreadful tragedy occurred when the gas, from shells dropped 
in the street outside, tlowed into the cellars and asphyxiated men, women and little children. Our 
splendid basement afforded sunilar shelter to a large number of poor folks, and, the restrictive orders 
being rescinded, we established a forty-bed ambulance in the best sheltered portion, after wiring the 
windows, forming cubicles for our staff, and cleaning and whitewashing the whule. These large white 
cellars, with windows well above ground to the south and west, made verv useful and by no means 
dismal wards, and an operating theatre and dispensary were formed in the best protected angle of the 
eround floor above. A surgeon, four sisters, a lady cook, and a young Serbian engineer and a few 
orderlies were established ere in the early spring, and at once began their most devoted and courageous 
labours, which, with a few changes of personnel, they continued up to the time of the armistice. 

The building had, by that date, been struck by shell several times, and its roof riddled by shrapnel. 
It had hardly an unbroken pane in its countless windows. It shook and trembled with the constant 
explosions, and a new hit was by no means infrequent, but its brave little staff loyally and cheerfully 
continued its duties in succouring the terribly diminished and martyrised population. 

If no very active bombardment was in progress, you would find, in the forenoon, a heterogeneous 
crowd of out-patients—Macedonian, Turkish, Jewish and Serb—standing or squatting in the long white 





corridor, and waiting, in patient confidence, their turn with the doctor and nurses—a vividly pic- 
turesque medley of brown-skinned folk, old and young, i semi-oriental dress and almost ever with a 
charming dash of red and blue embroidery. 

When I visited the ambulance in May and June of 1917, under the splendours of the early summer, I 
found the flower garden a biaze of bloom and scented with roses, while in a spare strip of ground behind 
the building the deetor had established a flourishing kitehen garden, where I fourd an imperturbable old 
fellow cheerfully digging while oceasiunal shells screamed overhead on their journey towards the nearest 
Freneh battery. 

Luncheon with the hospital staff was generally followed by a careful little walk in the town. We 
visited the soup kitehen, established hy the Serbian Relief Fund in the early days of the bombardment, 
and daily feeding a great number of the poor. This was presided over ty a most devoted Knglishman, 
a professor, | believe, of Greek history, assisted by equally devoted Fuglish ladies and a brave Serbian 
housekeeper. Earlier in the vear Mes. Harley, who had already done sv much for the Serbian cause, 
established a soup kitehen in another quarter of the town, and, seated late one afternoon by the widow 
of her lodgings, was struck by a shell splinter and k:lled, to the infinite regret of her many friends, 
British and Serbian. 

We called, one splendid swmiuwer afternoon, uvon an American lady in charge of the American 
Mission for Girls. his lady, who has had nearly thirty years’ experience of Monastir, had remained 
at her post during the enemy ovenpation, and her high courage still kept her there. She appeared, 
indeed, to be hardly more concerned by the whistling shells that flew, during our visit, over her roof and 
her trim sunny garden, with its acacias and its tall American maple, than if they had been reoks or 
jackdaws. 

From these visits to battered Monastir we usually departed with our dusty little Ford car filled 


with bouquets from the garden, and followed by cheery good wishes and injunctions, such as ‘ I hope 
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you'll get safe round the corner,” “ I wish you well over the bridge,” or ‘‘ Go like blazes till you're past 
the station.”” We started slow und steady over the ruts and cobbles under the lee of the building, 
carefully turned the dangerous corner where so many shells had dropped, and then began to go like 
** blazes,” like * billvy-ho,” or any other vague simile of speed and haste, past the smashed burnt-out old 
pink cavalry barracks, past the common with its grazing cows and many shell holes, where we have seen 
so many new ones suddenly formed with a deafening bang and a black spout of nud and earth, past the 
scarred trees and the red ruins of the railway station, and out into the straight dusty road, and over the 
little stone bridge, which, like Tam O’Shanter’s “ brig,” signified comparative safety. The bridge 
once passed, one was no Jonger concerned about tyre bursts or the punctures that occur so frequently 
in Macedonia, and evuld go “ polako,” or softly, light cigarettes at one’s ease, aud watch the uncon- 
cerned Macedonian men and women, with their full white shirts and their embroidery, at work in their 
warworn meadows. ‘Thence eastward and homeward along the plains, with the near mountains on the 
right forming a splendid wall at whose feet nestle many white villages, aud the further and Iigger ones 
on the left catching the western sun, and on by red-roofed Banitza, and the pass with its gorges that 
lead to Sorovich, was a bumpyish Joy ride of 35 mules or so through beautiful scenery and terminating, 
as the sun disappeared behind the hills, in the luxuries of a petrel tin full of warm water in one’s own 
blessed tent and a subsequent ratiou dimmer in the many-tabled rough-roofed hospitai mess. But, in 
the watches of the night, from our narrow camp beds, we caught the heavy intermittent boom of guns 
from the north-west, and we knew that for Monastir there was little rest by night or by Jay. 

That her raartyrdom may never recur, and that soon her much-enduring citizens may move 
in peace in her narrow ways and over her broad spaces, free from the constant menuce of ruin and death, 
that her gardens may bloom again amid re-edified homes, and that her old peaceful life of little indus- 
tries and many-hued market crowds may again fill her streets with cheerful clatter, must be the fervent 
hope of every well-wisher of Serbia. 


*.* The Paper as printed represents only a portion of the discourse delivered by Mr. Warren. A large 
number of lantern slides were shown, and these gave occasion for the telling of many an interesting anecdote, 
sometimes humorous, sometimes pathetic, sometimes tragic. Mr. (till lately Lieut.) W. H. Ward [F.] and Capt. 
Martin Briggs [F.], proposer and seconder respectively of the vote of thanks to Mr. Warren, had interesting 
reminiscences of their own military service to relate. Both paid tribute to the efficiency and resourcefulness 
and power of organisation displayed by Mr. Warren in carrying out the duties of his difficult and trying position 
on the Serbian Hospital staff.—Ep. 
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SMALL HOUSES 


The Small Houses 
By Stanley C. 
ph. Fe. Techn 
To-dav is the dav of the modest dwelling, and Mr. 


ler houses built in the latter 


1750-1820 


1919, 


Ramse\ *s book of the Sthia 


half of the eighteenth century and the early vears of 


the nineteenth should make a wide appeal. The 
weary designer of housing schemes will find 
refreshment in the manv adnurable plates and the 
short but interesting introductio These truly 
simple homes, SO restrained, SO full or sane liveable- 
ness, vet often possessed, of an intimate grace and 
charm, rely very largely for their effect on the propor 


tions of their sash bars, their carefully designed doot 
their delicate fanlights, or trellis porches « 
ironwork, Remove these acce ssorles and thev bee ome 
lifeless shells, stale, dull, and unprofitable. Here is 
the danger of modern schemes. If these 
small focal points of interest are ignored, we shall run 
the risk of having the country covered with State 


WaVs, I 


housing 


barracks of dismal monotony. 

Some. of the examples shown are du x and one 
wonders why they are included amongst the many 
unless it be to make us 


admirable selections. 


exert our critical faculty in summing up 


he eood and 
bad points of a period that has its dangers. In place 
of certain examples that scarcely justify any claim to 
appeal to the architectural sense, a few plans and 
interior have 
curiosity to know what lies 


reasonable 
these 


views would satisfied a 
behind many of 
inviting doorways. 

The description of the social influences of the dav 
that produced these houses is of interest. The reflex 
and country on town, the 
vine habit of 
iccounts for 


action of town on country 
desire for more rural homes, the iner 
taking holidavs at the seaside or the Spa. 
many of the surprises met with in unexpected places 


The generous bow windows, the delicate ironwork of 
bright green against 
white walls, express that 


perfectly suits their happy purpose and surroundings, 


balcony and verandah, painted a 


holiday galietr 


a sense of 


making the northerner wish that Blac kpool and Llan- 
followed the example 


dudno had illustrated from 
Wevmouth or many another southern seaside resort. 
\ like inter-action is also felt in the close similarity of 
stvle that manv of the examples possess with the con- 
ican ( olonies, 
ark Hill, with 
the ample spacing of its attenuated columns and, the 
deheate 

With clear 


out the influence of the great men on even 


temporary ™ ( olonial ** work in the Ame 


as. for instance. in Surrey Lodge, Det 


enrichment of the light entablature. 
, . 1 
and logical sequence the autho! points 


he smallest 


buildings throughout the leagth and breadth of 
Enevland. Kent and Ware. the brothers Adam, 
Chambers. Tavlor. and John Pan 1 made their 
strong personalities felt, but when the reproduction of 


I 
and deemed 


Revett’s Athenian studies wer 


' 
Stuart 
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fitting ornaments for modest suburban villas. one 
sighs for the English vinility of the earlier examples 
and heartily agrees with Sir Edwin Lutyens that we 
should ** never forget that for us Renaissance should 
be spelt WREN-AISSANCE, ” 

The Paragon at Blackheath is an isolated example 
that merits special study. It is a superb instance of 
the grand manner obtained by the linking up of com- 
paratively modest houses on a concerted plan. The 
lack of such cohesion gives to many modern housing 
schemes their scrappy and uncérdinated effect. 

In the zeal for evolving the perfect ” type plan ” of 
the day, and absorbing the reasoned thoroughness and 
research of the Government Housing Manuals there is, 
perhaps, hardly enough thought given to the esthetic 
side of the question, although architects gleefully boast 
that they have taken the place of the jerry-builder. 
[t is surely a point that merits contemplation. 

This book, with its clear introduction by one who 
has contributed much towards the best of modern 
housing, and its numerous examples, has come at a 
time to make designers pause and search their con- 
sciences as to whether they have learned the lessons of 
these unobtrusive little houses with the homely charm 
of a more restful age, so admirable in their harmonious 
restraint, With just that touch of interest and vitality 
that is given by the judicious application of simple 
rules of proportion and use of concentrated points of 
interest. 

J. HUBERT WortTHINGTON [A.]. 


WALTHAM ABBEY. 
The Church of Waltham Holy Cross. A Guide cow piled by 

Gifford H, Johnson, M.A... formerly Curate of Waltham 
bhey. 2nd ed.. revised and enlarged Lond. 1919. 1s. 

et H um phre y Milford, Oxford University Press, Amen 

Corner, E.C. 

This eminently readable little book—model of all 
that «a guide should be increased in its 
second edition from 16 to 64 Several new 
illustrations and a plan are given, and—not the least 
useful addition—a list of some of the books, ete., deal- 
ing with or containing information about this fasci- 
nating old relic. 

The first church on the site was built about the vear 
1030 by Tovi (a great Danish thegn, standard-bearer 
to Canute) to receive a reputed miraculous cross found 
in Tovi’s land at what is now Montacute, in Somerset. 
Hence the name, * Waltham Holy Cross,” still its 
designation. Harold pulled Tovi's 
church and built a one of great 
which was consecrated on 3rd May 1060, King Ed- 


Whey 


has been 


pages. 


ottieial down 


new mavnificence, 
ward the Confessor and his Queen being present at the 
‘eremony. Harold was deeply attached to the 
church, and * Holy Cross!” the battle-ery of the 
English on the field of Senlac, had reference to the 
‘miraculous ” cross enshrined at Waltham. On his 
way to Senlae Harold had visited Waltham and 
praved in the church. His body, at first buried on 


the seashore under a cairn of stones near the fateful 


| 
’ 
d 
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battlefield, was afterwards brought to Waltham and 
entombed beside the altar. Later, it was again re- 
moved to another spot in the choir, which was pulled 
down at the Dissolution in 1540. The body of Queen 
Eleanor was probably deposited in the church for the 
night on its way to Westminster, and in 1307 the re- 
mains of her husband, Edward I., rested for three 
months near Harold’s tomb. Itis recorded that in the 
vreat Peasant revolt of 1381, the abbey saw every docu- 
ment that it possessed consigned to the flames. At 
the Dissolution the monastery, choir, north and south 
transepts, eastern chapels and central tower were 
destroved, In 1552 the steeple fell, with all the great 
bells. In Catholic Mary’s reign the west tower was 
built out of fragments of the ruined portions of the 
abbey. In 1853 the great west doorway was restored 
by the architect Mr. Ambrose Poynter, father of the 
late President R.A. In 1859-60 the church was re- 
stored by William Burges; and in 1876 the Lady 
chapel was restored by the same architect, assisted by 
Mr. J. Arthur Reeve (dec. 1915) as clerk of the works. 

The illustrations in the Guide include Burges’s 
Pian, which shows the probable dimensions of Henry 
I.’s choir and also the probable extent of the east end 
of Harold’s church. Many competent authorities 
among them Mr. Reeve above mentioned—hold that 
the present nave is in great part the original nave of 
Harold’s building. 

The Guide bears evidence of much painstaking re 
search inits compilation, Everything worth knowing 
about the building is set down clearly and. concisely. 
The historical notes are invaluable, chapter and verse 
being cited for all the information afforded, 


ARAB MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. 


A Brief Chronology of the Mohammadan Monuments of 
Egyptto A.DASI7. By Capt. K. A. C. Creswell, R.A. F. 


Before the war transported Captain Creswell to 
Kgypt he was already known by reason of his articles 
on the Persian dome, and to readers in the various art 
libraries in London for his wonderful card-index of 
references to Oriental art, on which he was engaged 
almost up to the time when he quitted civilian life. 
Members of the Institute will recall his Paper in the 
September issue of this JourNAL last year on the 
remarkable vaulting system of the Hindola Mahal at 
Mandu. Having thus made the subject of Oriental 
buildings his hobby, and devoted years of his spare 
time to his studies, he was fortunate enough to be sent 
to Cairo, of all places under the sun, and to be left un- 
disturbed there through the remaining vears of the 
war, free to carry on his researches without interrup- 
tion. Fewamong us were so favourably placed. The 
Army either marooned us in some desolate spot w here 
every day Was too long or hustled us about like help- 
less parcels, But one mav safely assert that no soldier 
in the E.E.F. had either the previous knowledge or the 
perseverance to produce such a work as this new 


chronological catalogue of the Arab monuments of 
Keypt. 

It is in itself a monument of sound and enduring 
archeological scholarship. The author’s object Is to 
provide an accurate date for each of the Arab build- 
ings in Egypt, some 220 in number, prior to the 
Turkish conquest in 1517. The greater part of this 
long list consists of Cairo buildings, and references to 
the mosques of Rosetta, Alexandria, and Mehalleh-el- 
Kulra are practically nil, while only one at Damietta 
is catalogued. One is therefore left to assume that 
Captain Creswell attributes all these provincial 
examples to a period later than 1517, and thus dis- 
agrees with Saladin and other writers. In most cases 
the treatment is strictly chronological. Thus on p. 53 
he dismisses the interesting mosque of el-Guyuchy, on 
the Mokattam, with five lines of quotation from 
various historians, though doubtless he could write 
five pages of descriptive matter if it suited his scheme. 
Occasionally, however, he departs from this Spartan 
ideal, and on p. 77 he so far forgets his habitual 
restraint as to speak ofa“ beautiful ” cenotaph. The 
paragraph devoted to each building is concluded with 
admirably complete references to published authori- 
ties, the bulk of these being naturally taken from the 
Corpus of M. van Berchem and from the Comptes 
Rendus of the Comité de Conservation des monuments 
de |’ Art arabe, which form the basis for his own work. 
There is also a reference in each case to the index- 
number on the excellent map published by the Comité. 

But several buildings are included which do not 
appear on this map, and on pp. 52 and 59, e.g., he is 
able to record discoveries of his own. His paragraphs 
on the Walls, the Aqueduct, and the Citadel of Cairo 
are examples of a fuller treatment, in which he includes 
n1ore descriptive matter, and here his catalogue 
becomes almost discursive. His remarks on the in- 
fluence of the Crusaders at the Citadel, too, are 
interesting. Perhaps the best instance of his methods 
may be seen in his treatment of the Palace of the Emir 
Yushbak (pp. 98-100), and of the Sultaniva Mauso- 
leum (pp. 128-9), both showing great care and 
thoroughness. 

The book is concluded with very complete indices, 
and with a series of 38 plates, reproduced chiefly from 
the author’s beautiful negatives, though doing scant 
justice to the clearness of the originals. 

One is impressed, in reading this catalogue, by the 
wonderfully complete sequence of the medieval build- 
ings of Cairo, and by the accuracy with which more 
than half of them are dated by their builders, two 
points that Captain Creswell emphasises in his preface. 


His transliteration of Arabic is somewhat formidable 
and the strings of proper names, bristling with accents, 
are bewildering to anv but a profound scholar in that 


difficult language. However, this is a book for pro- 
fessors, not for amateurs or for babes. The author’s 
glib use of architectural terms drives a mere architect 


like the present reviewer, toa dictionary for enlighten- 
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ment. Andifany criticism of so abstruse a work may 
be permitted, the constant use of the first person 
singular becomes irritating. 
do not hesitate to answer in the affirmative,” and ** I 
can only say that I agree,” are hardly worthy of the 
scholarship displayed in research 


Such sentences as :—** I 


So far as one can see without any very searching 
comparison, the catalogue is free from errors. whether 
on the part of the author or printer. The title under 
the illustration on plate [VB does not seem to agree 
with the reference on p. 58, and on p. 63 the name of a 
Cairo architect is misspelt, obviously a printet’s error. 
Otherwise no praise can be too high for the care that 
has evidently been taken in the revision of the proofs. 

M.S. B 


BUILDING PRICES. 
New Standard Building Prices for the Use of 

Civil Engineers, Builders, Contractors, ete 

T. E. Coleman, 80. Lond. 1919. 48. net; 

E. &: F. N. Spon, Lid., 57 Haymarket, 8.W. 

Lieut.-Col. E. Coleman, Staff for Royal Engineers’ 
Services, has produced a valuable book for these diffi- 
cult times. In his pref that in 1914 
ordinary building expenditure could be closely esti- 
mated, because the average cost of labour and materials 
was more or less standardised. These standardised 
prices have been adopted in this book as a basis for 
determining the current values of building work. 

The three principal disturbing factors which have 
affected buiiding prices generally, as compared with 
the rates ruling for similar work in 1914, are: 

(1) Increased rates of labour due to reduction of 
food supplies. 

(2) Decreased efficiency and output of labour by 
the employment of old or unskilful workmen. At the 
time of the Armistice the loss of the labour output in 
all trades was generally estimated at about 20 per 
cent. under the ordinary pre-war standard 

(3) Increased cost of materials owing to demand 
for materials for war purposes and the Government 
control. 

In a valuable series of tables the percentage in- 
creases in labour and materials in the London district 
are carefully worked out. In Table II. the approxi- 
mate values under ordinary business competition 
conditions are set out for various trades. Broadly 
speaking, the average cost of building generally at the 
present time is two and a quarter times the pre-war 
cost of similar work. 

In connection with the Government scheme for 
industrial housing, it is assumed that the cost of 
building will become normal in about seven years 
from the date of Peace being signed, and that the 
*“new normal” for building prices generally will be 
approximately 30 per cent. less than the average 
prices ruling in June 1919. If this is so, the ‘ new 
normal” building prices will average about 84 per 
cent. of the pre-war rates in 1914 


H. D. Seartes-Woop [F |. 
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CHRONICLE. 
The President. 

Members will regret to learn that the President, 
on the advice of his doctor, is obliged to suspend 
for a time some of his activities at the Institute 
and to absent himself from the Council and General 
Meetings. It will be for a short period only, it is 
hoped. Mr. Simpson had arranged a series of visits to 
the Allied Societies, and was booked for the Northern 
Architectural Association on the 19th, for the Bir- 
mingham Association on the 21st, and for the Man- 
chester Society on the 26th. These engagements 
have had to be cancelled, but the visits will be paid 
as soon as Mr. Simpson’s health permits. Mearwhile 
his official duties at the Institute will be performed 
by the Vice-Presidents. 


The Problem of London Housing. 

Mr. Davidge’s Paper on the above subject at the 
Institute last Monday attracted a large audience, and 
2 very interesting discussion followed. Among the 
speakers were Mr. Bernard Holland, Chairman of 
the Housing Committee of the London County 
Council, Mr. Duncan Watson, Mayor of Marylebone, 
Mr. J. P. Orr, C.8.I., O.B.E., Director of Housing 
under the London County Council, Professors Beres- 
ford Pite, 8. D. Adshead, and A. E. Richardson, and 
the President. The paper, together with a report of 
the discussion, will appear in the next issue. 


Conferences at the Ideal Home Exhibition. 

Dr. Addison has promised to receive the chairmen 
of all the Local Housing Authorities in Great 
Britain at the Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition 
at Olympiain February next. It having been suggested 
that the occasion might be turned to practical value 
by holding one or more conferences for these author- 
ities during the first days of the exhibition, the 
Council of the Institute, at the request of the pro- 
moters, agreed to organise such conferences. It. is 
understood that the Ministry of Health attaches great 
importance to the exhibition, ard is itself arranging 
an ambitious display in the annexe that has been 
reserved for the Departmert. The Minor Hall at 
Olympia, which seats about 800 people, has been 
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placed at the disposal of the Institute for the purpose 
of the conferences. Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice- 
President, will act as organising secretary. 


The Building Trades’ Parliament. 

The Industrial Council for the Building Industry 
(Building Trades’ Parliament) have invited the Coun- 
cil of the R.I.B.A. to send two representatives to 
attend the next meeting of the Industrial Council, 
to be held at York on the 25th November, when the 
question of the possibility of the organisations repre- 
senting Architects and Surveyors becoming affiliated 
to the Industrial Council for the Building Industry 
will be considered. Mr. A. W.8. Cross, Vice-President, 
and Major Harry Barnes, M.P. [F.] have been 
appointed the Institute representatives. 


Cost of Party Walls. 

Messrs. (. F. Norman| F.]and J.8. Gibson! F.| send 
for publication the award just made by Mr. W. E. 
Riley (late Superintending Architect to the L.C.C.) in 
a party wall matter, under Part VILL. of the London 
Building Act, 1894. They point out that * in dealing 
with party wall questions since the Armistice, archi- 
tects have been confronted with the difficulty of 
determining whether the owner of a site, upon which 
he is about to erect a building and proposes to make 
use of existing party walls, shall be compelled to pay 
to the owner of the existing party walls the cost of the 
wall at present-day prices, or at the price when the 
walls were erected. The enormous increase in the 
cost of building since 1914 has rendered it desirable to 
have an authoritative opinion, for the guidance of 
property owners and their agents.” The point is 
covered in the following extract from Mr. Riley's 
award :— 

* That the building owners shall be at liberty, sub- 
ject to the provisions of Part VIII. of the London 
Suilding Act, 1894, at any time and from time to 
time, to use the whole or any part of the said party 
wall for the purposes of any proposed new building, 
upon first making payment to the adjoining owners of 
a moiety of the costs and expense of the erection of 
such portion or portions of the said wall as they, the 
building owners, may so desire to use, such moiety to 
he ascertained by measurement and valued upon the 
basis of the actual expense incurred by the adjoining 
owners at the time the said wall was erected.” 


National Housing Scheme: New Arrangements. 

The Times, in its issue of the 14th, states that the 
Ministry of Health has concluded arrangements with the 
Builders’ Federations with a view to the substitution of 
agreed piece contracts for competitive tendering. Under 
this system it is suggested that the Federations in their 
respective districts will make themselves responsible in 
their corporate capacity for putting up a certain number 
of houses, and then divide this number among their mem- 
bers who will carry out the work. Another step taken by 
Dr. Addison is to introduce a scheme of devolution by 
which specially appointed members of Parliament will act 
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as his agents in the country. The members chosen for this 
duty are Sir Tudor Walters, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Sir 
William Seager, Major Harry Barnes [F.] and Sir Kingsley 
Wood. Up toa certain point these representatives of the 
Minister will have plenary powers, and they will act in 
bringing together the builders and the local Housing Com- 
mittees. Itis essential that the assistance and co-operation 
of the small builders—the men who in the past erected the 
majority of the cottage houses of the country—should be 
obtained if houses in the required numbers are to be pro- 
vided instead of remaining merely the subject of discussion. 
If through the Federations of Master Builders these men 
can get to work progress may at last become possible. The 
idea behind the devolution scheme is to avoid the delays 
entailed by the necessity for direct communication with 
the Ministry of Health. 


A Cabinet Committee on Housing. 


A Cabinet Committee, which includes Dr. Addison as 
chairman, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Sir I... Worthington- 
Evans, Mr. Munro, and Sir Tudor Walters, has been 
appointed to devise new measures for dealing with the 
most urgent of the country’s domestic problems, that of 
Housing. The Times Parliamentary Correspondent, in 
the issue of the 18th, says that the Cabinet clearly regard 
the situation which the Committee has to face as a serious 
one. 

When Ministers took the matter into their own hands 
at a recent Cabinet meeting, they were gravely disturbed 
at finding that only 180 of the 500,000 houses to be built 
under the national programme were actually occupied. 
The number of houses in course of erection is 10,000, 
which, according to the estimate of the Ministry of Health, 
will have been increased to 100,000 by next May or June. 
The Cabinet are now confronted with two new factors of a 
serious character. The first is that, with every week that 
passes, the deficiency in housing accommodation becomes 
more acute. In the second place, with winter setting in 
earlier than usual, progress in building would have to be 
slow in the next few months. The first question the 
Cabinet Committee had to deal with is the proved need of 
supplementing municipal effort by private enterprise. 
The private builder must be brought inte the schen:e, and 
the question is as to the best means of attracting him. 
The payment of a substantial subsidv on each house built 
is suggested as the only way out. The relative urgency, in 
the national interest, of different classes of building has to 
be considered. Should the trade be switched off the building 
of moving-picture houses, or even of factories, on to the 
development of housing sites? Is it desirable to revive 
the old priority system? Or can the desired result 
be achieved by voluntary agreement ? These are some of 
the questions the Committee has to answer. Next there 
is the question of finance. The only local authorities who 
have got to work are those which have been able to raise 
the necessary money. Many authorities have failed to 
raise their loans, and it is suggested that a National 
Housing Loan should be floated. 

The Ministry of Health has been in a position to exercise 
overriding powers over the local authorities since Octo- 
ber 30th, and it has taken the first steps towards com- 
pelling the defaulters to perform their part. Backward 
authorities have been asked for explanations of their 
supineness. If the replies are unsatisfactory the Miristry 
will send its own men into the localities concerned to plan 
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and build the houses required. The locality will then have 


to bear the entire cost of the scheme. 


Architects and Housing in Ireland. 


An Order, bearing date 5th November 1919, made under 
seal by the Local Government Board for Ireland under the 


Housing (Ireland) Act, 1919, states that, “* after consulta- 
tion with the President of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Treland.’’ the Board have made rules for 
carrying into effect the Housing of the Working Classes 
(Ireland) Act, 1890 to 1919, and for prescribing the duties. 
conditions of employment, and qualifications of architects 
employed in the execution of those Acts. Rule 3 prescribes 
that the Local Authority shall employ an architect fot 


every housing scheme they are carrying out under the Act, 
and Rule 4 defines as qualitied for employment as archi- 
tects: (1) Fellows or Members of the Roval Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland, or Fellows, Associates, or 
Licentiates of the Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
(2) City, 3orough, and Town Surveyors who satisfy the 
Board that they are personally quaiified for such employ 


ment ; (3) Persons who by examination or the production 
of testimonials or other evidence satisfy the Board that 
they have sufficient qualifications for such employment. 
Rule 4 lays down that the conditions of the employment 
of an architect by the Local Authority shall be those that 
are customary in the profession, and in particular the con- 
ditions as to fees and travelling expenses prescribed by the 
Roval Institute of the Architects of Ireland. A schedul 
is appended to the Order, setting out the Scale of Fees, 
which is substantially the same as that sanctioned by the 
R.I.B.A. The Housing Department of the Local Govern 
ment Board for L[reland has addressed a letter to the 
shout the country 





various municipal authorities throus 
calling attention to the provisions of the Order, and stating 
that the Board have established a Joint Committee con 
sisting of the four members of the Board’s Housing Com- 
mittee, and two architects selected from four nominated 
by the Council of the Roy ul Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland—viz., Mr. A. E. Murray, R.H.A., F.R.LA.L, 
F.R.1.B.A., and Mr. G. P. Sheridan, F.R.1.A.1., A.R.LB.A. 
This Committee will from time to time recommend to the 
Board for inclusion in the panel the names of persons who 
do not appear on the rolls of membership of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Lreland or the R.I.B.A., but 
who produce satisfactory evidence under Rule 3 of the 
Order that they are qualitied for employment. The 
Housing Board enclosed with the above-mentioned letter 
the official list of Fellows and Members of the R.IA.I.. 
together with a list of the Fellows, Associates, and Licenti- 
ates of the R.[. B.A. who reside in Ireland, and the names 
and addresses of other qualified persons who have been 
added to the panel. The letter concludes that “in some 
instances a Town Surveyor may be thoroughly qualified 
to perform the engineering part of the work entailed by a 
scheme, but may lack some of the qualifications necessary 
for his appointment as an architect; in such case it may be 
considered desirable and found possible to arrange that the 
services of the qualified architect who must be appointed 
shall be availed of only with respect to the more strictly 
architectural work.” 


Symmetry and Proportion in Greek Art. 
At a meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies, held at Burlington House last week, Mr. Jay Ham- 
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bidge, the American scholar and archzologist, elaborated 
his theory cf symmetry and proportion in Greek Art. 

There were, he said, two types of symmetry in Nature 
which might be serviceable tc art ; one was observable in 
the phenomena of leaf distribution, known as phyllotaxis, 
and in the shell. Because of its character of balance in 
movement this type had been termed “dynamic.” The 
other type was apparent in crystals, cross-sections of seed- 
pods, and in natural mosaic forms. Because of certain 
passive characteristics this type of symmetry had been 
termed “static.” This latter type was that used, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, in design. Inasmuch as design 
was not possible without symmetry, 1t became necessary to 
eliminate artistic personality from design and classify such 
works according to the degree of technical knowledge which 
we found in them. 

When this was done we found that the design of all 
nations and times fell within the * static ” class except two, 
these two exceptions beng Egypt and Greece. The design 
of these two peoples stood in a class distir ct, and the sym- 
metry of their design was overwhelmingly ** dynamic.” 
According te Vitruvius, the Greeks were careful to arrange 
their designs according to certain principles of synimetry, 
especially so their temples. They were induced to work 
out the principles cf this symmetry when they found that 
the members of the human body were commensurate with 
the whole. Vitruvius describes this symmetry in detail. 
and furnishes claborate methods for constructing buildings 
in the Greek style, using for that purpose certain module. 
He also undertook to reduce the human figure to a similar 
base. As no Greek building had been found which agreed 
with the Roman scheme, Vitruvius, to this extent at least. 
stood discredited. His scheme for the human figure had 
likewise proved useless. 

The use of a modulus in design would automatically pre- 
duce static symmetry. The Roman writer erred in assum- 
ing that “ commensurability ~ meant measurableness of 
length. The present investigation showed that what was 
meant was comn.ensurability of area, and consequently 
volume. When the figure of man, or the plant, or Greek 
design was measured and interpreted in terms of area the 
result was a revelation. 

There were three sources for the study of dynamic sym- 
metry: man and the plant, the five regular solids of geo- 
metry, and Greek and Fgyptian art, particularly the 
former. We studied man and the plant to learn how the 
rhythmic themes of dynamic form were actually used by 
Nature. The five regular sclids of geometry furnished us 
with the abstract fact of the dynamic system, and from 
Greek art we saw how these rhythmic themes were actually 
employed by masters of design. The question of con- 
sciousness cr unconsciousness of use was, fer the moment, 
unimportant. Had he the power he would paralyse the 
working hand of every artist on earth and keep it paralysed 
until the facts of dynamie symmetry were known. 


Fresh Minoan Discoveries in Crete. 

The Times correspondent, ina message from Athens dated 
llth November, states that the ruins of an ancient palace 
which has been discovered in the village of Malia, near 
Candia, in Crete, are attributed to the Minoan period. The 
bases of the excavated columns are decorated with golden 
ornaments, and also bear inscriptions. A few miles from 
the palace tombs containing skeletons have been found. 
The excavated area is believed to be the site of an ancient 
town. Work on the ruins is being continued under the 
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supervision of the Senior Ephor of Antiquities, M. 
Hatzidakis. In Amphipolis, Macedonia, a colossal marble 
piece has been found in a space which was originally 
excavated by British soldiers. The marble represents a 
lion, and is supposed to belong to the Classical period, but 
the experts have not yet pronounced their opinion. 
Commenting upon the above in The Times Sir Arthur 
Evans says :—** The Ephor of Antiquities for the Cretan 
Government had already begun excavations at Malia, and 
had found remains of an ancient Minoan town. Hitherto 
they had only found houses of private citizens. The 
account of column bases inlaid with gold is quite new. 
There are no other inlaid column bases known. The tombs 
with skeletons in probably refer to interments of the later 
Minoan period, and the houses hitherto found were also late 
Minoan. It looks as if this discovery belongs to the later 
period. It is to be doubted if the inscriptions were on parts 
of the building that has been discovered, since no Minoan 
architectural inscription has been found hitherto. Most 
probably they are on clay tablets. The discoveries them- 
selves, however, are monumental enough. Dr. Hatzidakis 
had begun excavations here five years ago, owing to the 
discovery of quantities of gold leaf by the peasants. A 
corridor and 18 rooms of a building were then brought to 
light. Primitive seat-stones, some with steps, show that 
the settlement here goes back to the earliest Minoanage. | 
may mention that at Omales, in the hills to the west of 
Malia, I discovered several years since a group of Minoan 
houses formed of massive blocks, and small beehive tombs 
of the latest Minoan epoch partly built into their walls.” 


The Professional Ideal in Architecture. 

In his Presidential Address to the Ulincis Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, Mr. Henry K. Holsman 
said : 

* No new form or cclour invented by an individual (if 
such a thing is conceivable) can be called art unless it 
raises to the consciousness of the beholder past pleasures 
of the mind or familiar instincts of the race. He who would 
be an artiet must serve his people with an emoticnal under- 
standing of them and their past. 

* The profession of architecture imposes upon its mem- 
bers the same familiarity with the achievements of struc- 
tural and social sciences. The architect must work in close 
co-operation and deep sympathy with other professions 
than hisown. No individual can achieve in this profession 
by himself. Architecture does not depend upon the inspi- 
ration of genius but upon painstaking culture and talert 
and the mastery of the principles of the arts and sciences 
accumulated from all the ages, from men of all professional 
classes who have worked and thought along social, strne- 
tural, and esthetic lines. Architecture is a social pheno- 
menon, not an individual phenomeron. 

* That our profession is the oldest, the broadest, and the 
last te come to consciousness is at Cnce our oppertunity 
and cur responsibility. Being in sympathy with so manv 
other professions, it hecomes our obligation te wake up and 
help to prepare for that day of full professional conscious- 
ness when men of all classes, from the humblest trades 
unionist to the exalted statesman, will ask and receive of 
the treasures laid up in professionalism. Class conscious- 
ness is the chief reason for the existence of any professional 
organisation. 

“Tt is our chief duty to develop our organisation, in 
order to develop our class consciousness. By serving with 
each other in close contact and fraternity, we can develop 
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an awareness of our combined strength and power. To 
belong isnot enough—to participate must he the watchword. 
When we know each other as individuals, we can make our- 
selves known to society as a class. We may not have been 
first ir war, but we can be first in peace. Let us stand by 
the professional ideal, to ourselves be true, and unite in cne 
great body and one great purpose, to serve organised 
society everywhere within the field of our usefulness with 
one great unselfish professional organisation, the American 
Institute of Architects.” 


The British School in Egypt. 

The activities of the British School in Egypt, which 
were suspended during the war, are now to be resumed. 
Mrs. Flinders Petrie, Hon. Secretary of the School, in a 
recently issued report, states that excavation ceased for 
five years. The Hon. Director has prepared thirteen 
volumes of catalogues of various branches in Egyptology, 
incorporating the results of published work in each subject. 
Two of these volumes, “Scarabs and Cylinders” and 
* Toois and Weapons,” have been already issued to sub- 
scribers in lieu of volumes on excavations. Since the 
Armistice, ** The Treasure of Lahun ” has been prepared 
by Captain Brunton, and will be published this winter. 
The book has many coloured plates, and will be published 
at three guineas, but will be given to subscribers of two 
guineas, and to new subscribers of three years’ duration. 
The quarterly journal, “ Ancient Egypt,” suspended in 
1918 and 1919, will be resumed at the same annua! sub 
scription of 7s. post free. Increased funds, it is stated, 
will permit of excavation on a larger scale than formerly. 
Owing to the School’s improved resources, it is not 
proposed to raise members’ subscriptions. 


A Fifteenth-Century English Altarpiece in Alabaster. 


The Victoria and Albert Museum acquired last month at 
the sale of Lord Swansea’s collection at Singleton Abbey a 
complete English altarpiece in alabaster, dating from the 
middle or second half of the fifteenth century. Such altar- 
pieces were made in considerable quantiéies from the 
alabaster quarried at Chellaston, in Derbyshire, and much 
of the work was done at Nottingham. They appear to 
have been regular articles of export ; and a certain number 
of complete altarpieces are preserved in France and Italy 
and elsewhere ; but though many separate panels exist in 
English public and private collections, no other complete 
altarpiece, as far as is known, has been preserved in this 
country. 

The altarpiece is in triptych form, with its original wood 
frame painted and decorated with gilt gesso. The lower 
border bears inscriptions describing the subjects of the 
panels. are five in number, and represent the 
Annunciation, the Nativity, the Holy Trinity, the Ascen- 
sion of Christ, and the Assumption of the Virgin. At the 
ends of the wings are figures of St. John the Baptist and 
St. John the Evangelist. The colouring and gilding of 
the alabaster have been extremely well preserved, and the 
whole altarpiece gives a remarkable idea of the brilliant 
effect produced by such panels, individually often in- 
significant, when combined in their proper setting. It has 
been temporarily exhibited in Room 62, to the right of 
the main entrance. 


These 


The Cardiff Architectural Students’ Union. 
The newly established Cardiff Architectural Students’ 
Union has started a Designing Club, numbering at present 
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vbout twenty-five members. The movement has the full 
support of the President of the South Wales Institute of 
Architects, Mr. Ivor P. Jones [.4. |, to whose incessant work 
among the students the formation of the Union was due. 
His partner, Mr. Perey Thomas, has undertaken to act as 
assessor in all the students’ competitions. 


Gold Coast Appointment. 

An Architectural Draughtsman is wanted for the Public 
Works Department of the Gold Coast. Candidates, who 
must be Associates of the R.I.B.A., aged twenty-three to 
thirty-five, should be neat and expeditious draughtsmen, 
and have had considerable experience in an architect's 
office or in the architect's department of a large municipal 
engineer's office. The salary is £350 per annum, rising by 
annual increments of £10 to £400 per annum and a war 
bonus of £120 a year, “ which will be continued until six 
months after the restoration of peace, and will then be 
reconsidered.” Free single quarters (or an allowance in 
lieu) and free first-class passages are provided, The 
period of engagement is twelve months continuous resi- 
dential service, with possible permanency. Two months 
leave in England on full salary is granted after each 
twelve months of completed service, increased to four 
months if returning to the Colony. Selected candidates 
will be required to pass a strict medical examination. 
Applications should be addressed to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street. 


Draughtsmen Wanted for Royal Engineers in 
Old Battle Area. 

Thirty junior tracers are required for duty in the Survey 
Department of the Directorate. Graves Registration and 
Enquiries, France and Flanders. Candidates would be 
enlisted for one year in the Royal Engineers, on the under- 
standing that their services are dispensed with as soon as 
the work is completed, which will probably be prior to the 
termination of their years engagement. They would 
work in the offices of the Deputy Assistant Directors in 
the old battle area in France and Flanders. In addition to 
the Army rate of pay, enlisted men would be entitled to 


free quarters, rations, and clothing, and to qualify for 
promotion to fill such vacancies as may occur. The 
qualifications required are neat and accurate tracing and 
draughtsmanship, but it would be an advantage if, in 


addition, each could make simple surveys of cemeteries 
and plot same. Superior draughtsmanship is nof required. 
The minimum rate of pay for draughtsmen is four shillings 
(4s.) per diem, an increase above this rate being dependent 
on the man’s skill and rank. Address, The Secretary, 
R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street. 


Keddey Fletcher-Warr Studentships. 

The Senate of the University of Londen invite applica- 
tions for the Keddey Fletcher-Warr Stucentships for the 
promotion of post-gradnaie research. The Studentships. 
which are tenable for three years and are of the annua! 
value of not less then £200, are open equally to men and 
womer of European descent who are craduates of some 
British University, or nave passed an examination neces- 
sary to qualify for a Degree of some British University, but 
other things being equal, preference will be given to a 
eraduate of the University of London. Applications must 
be received not later than 3lst Decemher 1919. Further 
details can be obtained on application to the Academi 
tegistrar, University of London, South Kensington,S.W.7. 
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The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour: Sixty-sixth List. 
Fallen in the War. 
JACKSON, CHARLES Ernest [Licentiate]. Killed in 
action, British East Africa. 
Men ioned in Lord Haig's Last March Dispatch. 


Arcuison, Lieut. Harotp R., R.G.A. [Associate]. 
SEWELL, Capt. Recrnatp V. T., R.E. [Licentiate]. 


The Liverpool Society’s Dinner to Ex-Service Architects. 
The Liverpool Architectural Society, on the 
17th November, entertained at dinner the fifty-seven 
local members of the profession who have returned 
from service overseas, fort iy of them being officers or 
non-commissioned officers. About one hundred archi- 
tects were present. Mr. T. Taliesin Rees [F.], 
President of the Society, who presided, stated that 
invitations had been issued not only to members of 
the Society, but to all local architects who had fought 
in the War. Non-members of the Society would be 
welcome as members, and he invited ex-service men 
who wanted help in restarting business to come to the 
Council of the Society and they would assist them. 
Major Gilbert Frazer | F.|, in responding to a toast, 
said that when he put down the drawing board and 
tee-square and went to fight he had plenty of 
work, which four friends undertook to finish for him. 
They completed the work, and declined to accept from 
iim any fees for their trouble. To the end of his 
life his most valued possession would be the sword 
with which he was presented by his fellow-architects. 
The following message was wired from the Institute 
to Mr. Taliesin Rees on the occasion of the function : 
Salutations and brotherly qreetings to you and 
your quests from the President and Council of the 
Royal Institute. Hearty congratulations to those 
who have fought and returned i safely. Your 
q it he ring symbolises the reunion of our profession 
and the beginning of new activity. Accept our 
cordial wishes for success and pros perity of the 
Live r pool Society of Architects. 
Simpson. President. 

7 h ? telegram Was read by Mr. Rees to the 
assembled guests, and the toast of “The President, 
R.I.B.A..° wes musicelly honoured and a suitable 
reply despatched. 

Che toast * The Boys left behind in France ” was 
honoured in silence. Among the fallen was Captain 
Matthew Honan [4.]. the donor of £1.000 for the 
foundation of the travelling scholarship which has 
been associated with lis name. 


Mr. Edward Warren’s New Appointment. 

Mr. Edward Warren. who describes his war experiences 
in France and the Balkans in the present issue of the 
JourNaAL, has been appeinted Principal Architect for 
Mesopotamia, with the rank of major. He left for 
Mesopotamia some wecks ago, commissioned to report on 
the architectural treatment of British military cemeteries 
in that country and their monuments. 
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Registration of Architects. 


At ameeting of the Nottingham and Derby Architectural 
Society, held last Tuesday, a discussion took place on the 
Registration of Architects, and, on the motion of Mr. Harry 
Gill, Past President, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 

“That the Statutory Registration of Architects is an 
urgent necessity.” 

“That the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Society of Architects, and representatives of outside archi- 
tects be asked to collaborate on the draft of a Bill to be 
presented to Parliament at an early date.” 


Professional Notices. 

Mr. Annesley H. Brownrigg [ A.| has changed his address 
from 69, Chancery Lane, E.C., to 13, Park Place, St. James’ 
S.W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 8765. 

Mr. Walter H. Brierley, F.S.A. [F.], of 13, Lendal, York, 
has taken into partnership Mr. J. Hervey Rutherford, who 
has been with him as chief assistant for eighteen years. 

An Associate, restarting in practice, having a large 
experience in factory and domestic work, is prepared to 
assist other architects in his own office. Address “* H.G.,” 
c/o Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W. 


’ 








OBITUARY. 
John Kirkwood Currie “4.]. 

It is with great regret that we have to record the death 
from pneumonia of John Kirkwood Currie, at Muswell Hill, 
on November 5th, at the age of 28 years. 

Mr. Currie, who was the only son of Rev. and Mrs. Hugh 
H. Currie, of Aberdeen, served his articles with Messrs. 
Wilson & Walker, of Aberdeen, and thereafter entered the 
oftice of Messrs. Niven & Wigglesworth. A student of the 
R.1.B.A. in 1912, he was elected an Associate of the Insti- 
tute in 1919. Never of robust health, he was not accepted 
for the Forces during the war, in spite of repeated attempts 
to joinup, but he was able to find an outlet for his patriotism 
in strenuous service under the Ministry of Munitions, where 
he did valuable work in the Building Department. After 
his release from war work, Mr. Currie returned to Messrs. 
Niven & Wigglesworth as their head draughtsman. His 
faithful service and interest in his work are evident from 
the fact that on what proved to be his deathbed he wrote 
notes and sent valuable information to the office that work 
might not be hindered by his absence more than was 
inevitable, 

Those of us who were privileged to know him well, found 
in him a genial and helpful friend and a promising architect 
who will be much missed, and the profession at large can 
ill afford this loss from its ranks, already sadly thinned by 
the war. J. VALENTINE BowRrINc. 

G. MAXWELL AYLWIN [A.). 
W. ToNnGe. 








MINUTES I, 

At the Second General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1919-20, held Monday, 17th November 1919, at 
8 p.m.—Present : Mr. John W. Simpson, President, in the 
Chair: 46 Fellows (including 13 members of the Council), 
58 Associates (including 4 members of the Council), 15 
Licentiates. and several visitors—the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 3rd November 1919 having been taken as 
read, were signed as correct. 


The decease was announced of the following members : 
John Samuel Alder, elected Fellow 1916; Frederic Ham- 
mond, elected Fellow 1890 ; Martin Thomas Ernest Jack- 


son, elected Fellow 1914; Edwin Montgomery Bruce 
Vaughan, elected Fellow 1891; William Bell, elected 
Associate 1909; Lister Coates, elected Associate 1886 ; 


Louis Paxton Crace, elected Associate 1876; John Kirk- 

wood Currie, elected Associate 1919; also of the following 

Licentiates ; Arthur Owen Breeds, Edward Charles Henry 

Maidman, Abraham Sharp, James Buchanan Pentland 
Smith, Francis H. Witts. 

The Hon. Secretary having referred to the death of Sir 
Edward Poynter, it was 

RESOLVED, That the Institute do record its deep 

regret at the loss of its revered Honorary Fellow, 

Sir Edward Poynter, Bart., who had filled for so 

many years with such high distinction the Pre- 

sidentship of the Royal Academy of Arts, and that 

a message of the members’ sincerest sympathy and 

condolence be conveyed to his son, their esteemed 

Fellow, Sir Ambrose Poynter. 


John Camplin Farrer and John Thomas Stone, Associ- 
ates, attending for the first time since their election, were 
formally admitted by the President. 

A Paper, illustrated by lantern slides, on THE PROBLEM 
or Lonpon Hovsiye having been read by Mr. W. R. 
Davidge [A.], Housing Commissioner for the London 
Area, a discussion ensued, and a vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Davidge by acclamation on the motion of 
Mr. Bernard Holland, Chairman of the Housing Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, seconded by Mr. 
Duncan Watson, Mayor of St. Marylebone. 

Mr. Davidge having replied, the proceedings closed, and 
the meeting separated at 10 p.m. 


NOTICES. 


Election of Members, 4th January 1920. 

The following applications for election have been 
received, in addition to those announced in the JouRNAL 
for October, p. 278. Notice of any objection or other com- 
munication respecting them must be sent for submission 
to the Council prior to Monday, 15th December. 

As FELLOws (3). 
BourNE: WALTER HarGREAVvEs [4., 
Buildings, Saskatoon, Canada. 
3RIDGMAN: NORMAN GEORGE! A., 1892], Devon Chambers, 
| Palace Avenue, Paignton ; and * Carlyon,”’ Cadwell 
Road, Paignton. 


1899], 303 Canada 


Muir: Ropert Geroree [4., 1912], Gerrards Cross, 
Bucks ; and 15 Elers Road, Ealing, W.13. 

RAMSEY STANLEY CHURCHILL [A., 1906], 46 Great 
Russell Street, W.C.; and * Helmsdale,” Thames 


Bank, Kempton, Surrey. 
STRANGE: CHARLES HILBERT | ., 
Tunbridge Wells 


As ASSOCIATES (8). 


1891], 20 Dudley Road, 


lhe candidates have served with H.M. Forces, and, being Students 
and duly qualified, have availed themselves of the concessions granted to 


Students so serving [see Special Regulations, JOURNAL for March 1918 


CoRNISH: CHARLES Epwin [S., 1913], Yeo Vale Cottage, 
Pilton, Barnstaple. 
CuLLeEN: ALExaNvDER J'S., 1919], Brandon Chambers, 


Hamilton, N.B. 
Hottanp: Captain Harry ‘S., 
Gardens, Richmond, 8.W. 
Morrey : Percy. M.B.E., B.Sc.Tech. 
Crewe Road. Nantwich, Cheshire. 


1919], 39 Old Deer Park 


S., 1919), Enderlie, 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS (22 No 


\s aK 25 house ‘ t2 per house. 
Pontypri the next 75 houses .. £1 per house. 
PoTTEeR : ALAN , 1902 Gal i Wood l the remainder .. ..  Lds. per house. 
ROBERT : I I Bb Lvl 
eaten C.—CoTTraAGES AND FLATs. 
B , or takit iwtructions, preparing sketch design, making 
Harrogate f imate of cost, preparing drawings and 
btaininy tenders, advising on tenders and 
Business and Special Meet! F contract, sclecting and instructing con- 
. — ‘ . rou ' _ nts, tu wh t the Contractor cne copy of the 
fHE THIRD GENERAL MEET! SUSINE . Ge . 
4 nd itions. and such other details as are 
ot the Session 1919 2) 


DECEMBER, 1919 


poses : 


rving out of the works, general 


‘ates for payment, and passing 


T oT rier ) per cent. upon the first 12 cottages or flats. 

yread the inut \ l é > 

are ent. upon the next 60 cottages or flat 
t. upon the remainder. 


ber: to anne 


mended for a ordinary variations in type of 
attending fo1 tions as are made to avoid 
C] : ) { } 1 wrearancee, 
le Mh t . t } ‘ I , 2 1 . . . 
~ - . eimexcepiion circumstances, it is not desirable that 
fessional Charg¢ Dé t 


t or firm of architects should be entrusted 


formity ; 250 houses in any one schenie, but the fee 

] hiv a et \ t il | t of each 250 houses shall be calculated a> 

H 1+} 4 it el I lo sevel il archit cts he en ploved 
ealth. the Board ( 

the Seotti 


QUANTITY SURVEYORS 
read as foll 


t 
tion of bills of quantities : 


” per cent. upon the tirst 12 cottages or tlats 


of E , ial , re re per cent. upon the next 60 cottages o1 flats. 
exception t 


‘nt. upon the next 17S cottages or flats. 
following s4 


ion the remainder. 
the ordinary variations in type of 
modifications as are made to avoid 
tious on the contract and adjusting 
muneration shall be at the rate 
cent. on additions, and | per cent. on omissions 

ceount. 

ile is exclusive of all disbursements in 
| thegraphy, and other out-of pocket 


are intended to include all 
architect and surveyor incidental 
- work, including such duties as 


with the requirements of the 


L GENERAL MEETING, summoned by 


w 65, will be held on Monday. 


1 
minea, ~ 


. me ber 1! a 30 p.m., to consider a Resolu- 
per acre. 


Where a Il. i f sae oe l 1c! will be moved on behalf ol the 
the local aut ‘ r re ‘ V-laW 67, lor the suspension for a period ot 
thereof, from the fees t re ve onths of the following portions of By-laws 10 


Council, 


For pre in se : ; ‘ n d ) / . / : From the words *F Provided 
quantities for road { \ that ’d the end of the By-law. 
out plans prep ; 1/-L » concluding sentence : * No candi- 
Ss the prepa 5 se 24 iS been eC X¢ luded from election shall again 
tractor one CO} I l na 


quantities ae ri 4 ay roposed within a period of twelve calendar 
measuring up, 


















